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to buy out the land of his poorer neighbours, and so the increase

of landless labourers continued.

At that time of the outbreak of the Great War it appears as
if it was only the kulaks who flourished.

CHAPTER IV

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION1

I.   INTRODUCTORY

rpiHE most remarkable change in modern times that has
JL influenced and, to some extent, controlled the life of the
peasantry of Europe as a whole is the organization of agricul-
tural co-operation. For its effect and consequences it deserves
to be ranked with the abolition of serfdom as one of the great
events of peasant history.

For many generations the European peasantry have been
accustomed to combine not only in their communes but in such
matters as management of their flocks and herds under appointed
herdsmen, in harvesting, in landholding, and even in many
business transactions. Interesting examples of such primitive
co-operation are to be found in the rural history of almost every
part of Europe.

Credit arrangements may have existed for agriculturists, as
they undoubtedly did for industrialists, from the Middle Ages.
In Spain, for example, early records show that advances in seed
corn to be returned at harvest were made from communal
granaries to needy cultivators. Indeed, loans of corn at seed-
time for repayment after harvest appear to have been an ancient
custom of Europe. Certainly in early days there were monies
frumentarii, grain banks, in Italy, and similar banks in Spain and
Portugal. It has been said that these grain banks were first
established at the instance of the Emperor Justinian who was
concerned in developing corn production and creating corn
stores all over his empire. Further, the existence of societies for

1 The author desires to record his appreciation of the invaluable help given by
the officials of the Horace Plunkett Foundation in the work of preparation of the
material on which this section is based.